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ConsTANTINOPLE, . 
In my haste to arrive here, and to assure | 





you of my perfect safety, I could not dwell | siduum be trampled under foot by indignant 


sisted by the strong current, past both shores, 
I had not time to dwell on every detached 
object. 

Those which first arrested my attention, 
from their standing out in bold relief, were 
several ancient and venerable stone castles, 
which carried me back from the present quiet 
scene around me, to that age when the cres- 
cent and the cross waved on each opposite 
battlement, and the proud display of Greek 
and Turkish warfare lined each shore. At 
that point where hostile Asia approaches 
nearest to Europe, two more castles mark the 
spot where when the Christian forces were 
worn out by constant watching, and weakened 
by dissentions, the proud Osmanlies descended 
like a torrent upon Christian Europe, never 
to be driven back until their empire of rapine 
shall have consumed itself, and its weak re- 





on our voyage down the Bosphorus, from | Christendom. 


where we came to anchor after escaping with | 
our lives from the gale on the Black Sea. 
will now return with you to that spot, and 
we will float along together down to Stam- 
boul. In order to give us an opportunity to 
view the beautiful shore of the Bosphorus by 
daylight, our little captain anchored for the 
night. 

After a refreshing sleep, I arose and got 
upon deck just as the sun was rising over the 
mountains on the Asiatic shore: a most glo- 
rious morning it was, and as glorious a scene 
now opened upon me. I had not seen any 
thing like mountain scenery since I left 
Switzerland seven or eight months ago, (the 
rocky barriers between Norway and Sweden, 
at the point we crossed, cannot deserve to be 


I | villages, with the countless domes and mina- 








The numerous chateaux, villas, towns, and 


rets of the mosques, and the hundreds of 
caiques which glided past us, filled with tur- 
baned Turks and veiled women, queer Arme- 
nians and chattering Greeks, were all to me) 
so novel and unique, that I could = 


believe it to be reality; and I confess I could 
only think of scenes of the Arabian Nights, 
or fancy myself dreaming over a page of 
Hadji Baba. 

In travelling over the different countries of 
Europe, the costumes and architecture of 
each nation so insensibly mingle with those 
of its neighbours, in style and appearance, 
that one is not suddenly awakened by any | 
great dissimilarity. One gradually descends 


from the streets of Paris or Marseilles, and 
their gay saloons—in two days I found my- 
self in Turkey, with every thing differing so 
materially from what I had ever before seen. 
The turban in place of the hat, flowing robes 
and wide trowsers in place of short coats and 
pantaloons, red and yellow slippers instead of 
boots, long beards and curled mustachioes in- 
stead of shorn faces, and veiled heads in lieu 
of the female face divine. The stately syca- 
more after the stunted birch, the dense cypress 
forests after naked “ steppes ;” minarets in 
the place of towers and steeples, and the cry 


|of the Muezzim in lieu of bells; Saracenic 


verandahs, latticed windows, and low fancy 
painted wooden structures of Asiatic origin, 
instead of the straight lines of the severer 
Grecian architecture which prevails in Russia. 

These and a hundred minor opposites, and 
the sudden transition from scenes familiar 
with my earliest observation, to those hither- 
to existing only in my fancy, and recollections 
of poetry and romance, cause the contrast to 
take one by surprise, and work one up into a 
state of excitement too much allied to exag- 
geration to admit of calm investigation and 
impartial judgment. Yet such feelings so 
new, so agreeable, so indefinable, I delight at 
times to give way to; and I have never be- 
fore found myself under circumstances where 
romance seemed so nearly akin to reality, or 
imagination to matter of fact, as when sailing 
down the Bosphorus, and feeling myself sur- 
rounded by every thing Oriental and Asiatic. 
Not caring to divest myself of the delightful 
emotions I experienced, I floated down the 
Bosphorus with Europe and Asia on either 
hand, having fresh in my mind the reminis- 


mentioned,) and all since has been plain,| from the elevated Gallic hotel, through the | cences of Greek and Persian struggles which 
plain, plain, and all Russia, from the Baltic | less ambitious structures of the Flemmings,|these shores once witnessed, of crusading 
to the Black Sea, is like the unbounded hori-| and in three days is seated in the snug two-| armies with pike and pennon, lance and ori- 





zon of a great ocean. 


readily conceive with what emotions of de-| with its neat little parlour even with the 


light I first beheld the verdant mountains of 
Europe and Asia, raising their bold fronts as 
if in proud defiance of each other. The fine 
plantations and gardens climbing up their 


street, and the white sanded “ stoop,” with 

its bench on each side;—its half door open, as 

if to invite to the homely hospitality within. 
Strolling onward, we rise again by imper- 


sides, and each shore one continuous line of | ceptible degrees through the quaint old dwell- 


fancy Oriental buildings, close to the water’s 
edge, with ever and anon a modern palace of 
the sultan, .or castle of ancient times. 

As our vessel shot out into the mid chan- 
nel, the seene varied; we could see out into 
the Euxine now quite calm, and to the west- 
ward the view was bounded hy distance and 
the turning of the channel a little below, when 
the sea view becomes shut out. The Bos- 

horus here has much the appearance of a 
long lake, deeply embedded among high hills, 
just as our Hudson does among the highlands, 
but presents a totally different aspect in all 
its details. As our boat glided rapidly, as- 





ings of the northern Germans, gradually losing 
sight of painted bricks and high pointed gables, 
until we reach the more ambitious architec- 
ture of the once proud Saxon: and thence, 
passing by the mongrel edifices of Austria, 
we’ reach the proud palace cities of Italy. 
The gradations of costume are quite as im- 
perceptible. All is effected without calling 
forth a single remark, or exciting the slight- 
est feelings of surprise. 

Coming now, as I did, from a modern Eu- 
ropean city (Odessa,) but recently built, and 
peopled by persons, a majority of whom are 
from western Europe,—stepping as it were 


You can therefore| story brick house of the quiet Dutchman, | flame, “ in all the pride and panoply of war,” 


careering on in thousands, with victory in 
their van, and returning across this strait in 
wretched decimals, rallying under the walls 
of the treacherous Greek, and craving pro- 
tection and food from that Emperor who had 
betrayed them among the defiles of the Taurus 
into the hands of their barbarous foe, whence 
few ever reached their own firesides, or the 
halls of their ancestors. 

Long after the flood of Deucalion burst 
these mountain barriers, and the furious 
Euxine spread desolation along the shores of 
Greece, causing the plains of Muscovia to 
rise from beneath the waters, and the Caspian 
to recede into its retired basin, refusing com- 
munication with the briny sea. Long after 
these events, the adventurous Argive drove 
his bright prow against this rapid current, 
and felt his way around the Euxine in search 
of the golden fleece. 























162 THE FRIEND. 
i nc 
Xenophon, with his ten thousand veterans, | deeming quality it has, is, that the barbarism|is every where broken by their swelling 
here consummated his famous retreat from of its exterior ensemble is in perfect keeping |domes.and lofty minaretsw: 
Asia. First the Greek, and then the warlike| with the bloody and ferocious scenes which| At the farther end of the Golden Horn be- 
Roman, claimed dominion over these waters | have been so often enacted within. The style | gin the ancient walls of Constantinople, which 
and these hills. of architecture is neither Grecian, Egyptian, | run across the cape to the sea of Marmora, 
In later times, the merchant of Venice Moresque, nor Gothic ; and in grandeur falls |and the city of Stamboul is entirely confined 
and his rival of Genoa strove for the ascen-|far short of the ancient seat of the czars of| within them. 
deney ; the latter fixed himself firmly upon Russia, the Kremlin of Moscow. Its interior The higher part is Pera, the residence of 
the mountain top, where his eagle — re- : ae describe = you oes — = “ oe Franks, and the seat of the foreign 
main almost intact to this day. At last. the | teresting assoctation is attac oO this spot. | diplomacy. 
turbaned Turk, debouching Foi the “ Cas-|On the extremity of this cape was situated) A wall and towers of the middle ages are 
pian Gates,” came thundering down the plains |the ancient city of Byzantium, showing the | seen beginning at the water’s edge, and run- 
of Asia Minor, and seated himself upon the | tact of its founders in the selection of a site.|ning up the hill to a considerable distance, 
throne of the last czar. bone a Se mae rope which says, | and then, returning again to the water, enclose 
. 4 : nila, |that when the founders of Byzantium were |a space large enough for a considerable town, 
sgiteiisieces nd “hadwer, woe about to “ locate” their city, they of course which is a called Galata. — 
incident to them, we were hurried along by consulted the oracle. The reply, as usual,) These gray old walls, their ditches, gates 
steam and current, until, on turning an angle was obscure, though full of meaning when | and towers, tell of the power, and wealth, and 
in the strait, the “ Queen of the East” greeted rightly applied. ‘ Let it be over against the | greatness, of the merchant city of Genoa; 
my enraptured sight. While the gentlemen country of the blind men.” Now, where was|for it was here that she entrenched herself 
had gone on shore in quest of lodgings, I had there to be found a country of “ blind men?” | in the midst of Islam ; defending the bureaux 
an opportunity of observing at my Ltines the Another largesse to the priests, and another | and warehouse of her factors with her trea- 
scene around me, and a friend who came on|'ich offering to the shrine of the popular|sure and her chivalry, At these quays lay 
nisin endl the politeness to explain to me the oracle, brought this solution to the enigma:|in quiet repose and certain security, the rich 
details of this unique picture. From no one That the men of Chalcedon were blind, inas- |“ argosies” of her Dorias and Durazzi. 
point can this wonderful panorama be viewed much as they overlooked this unrivalled site} The towering structure on the hill top be- 
with so much satisfaction, as the one at which | {°F 2 city when they were founding their/hind was no doubt the “ Fanale” that has 
we Ware saclineed. & little to the east of Se.|0W9: All eyes being now open to the ad-| greeted her benighted mariners, when in the 
euaite: Polis y vantages of this promontory, the beautiful | wild Sirocco their heavy laden “ Caravels” 
B Rint and sheltered harbour of the Golden Horn,|came booming over the Marmora. From 
From our position I first faced the south,| nq its sweet water river—the former for| hence also were fitted out those semi-commer- 
and had the shore of Asia directly before me, | defence, and the latter for its navies and com- | cial and warlike expeditions which ploughed 
with the great suburb of Scutary extending a) jerce—the city of Byzantium soon rose into|the Euxine to its utmost bounds, there ex- 
long distance to the east and west, and far magnificence, power and grandeur, unequalled | changing with the distant caravan the mer- 
inland, with its immense forest of cypress| in ‘those days; so that when the western|chandise of the western world, for the rich 
covering the rear. A little to the right of it| capital of the Caesars became too insecure for | produce of “ Serica,” and the gems and odours 
is the site of the ancient Chalcedon. On| them, they, as you very well know, adopted | of Cathay.” 
either hand I had the Bosphorus for miles to} :hig ag the capital of the Roman empire. Galata, like her widowed mother, “ Genova 
the eastward, and the sea of Marmora, with) The cape, bounded by the Golden Horn on | la superba,” retains a portion of her ancient 
its numerous islands, as far as the eye could one side, and the sea of Marmora on the| commercial enterprise; and it is at her docks 
reach to the westward. other, is in form very like the lower half of| that lies all the commerce of Stamboul, and 
Turning round and facing the north, the| Manhattan Island, and the site of Byzantium|on her quays are still heaped the manufac- 
whole city of Stamboul rose in front of me,||ike the site of New Amsterdam, at the ex-|tures of the west and the treasures of the 
from the water’s edge to the top of the hills| treme point. east. 
around, and the Golden Horn, filled with} ‘The ground is quite undulating, and in| Beyond Galata, on the Bosphorus, is seen 
thousands of all sorts of curious craft, from a | seyeral places rises into hills, which are now | the Arsenal, and next to it the winter palace 
light four oared caique to the proud four-| each adorned by a separate mosque. There|of Mahmoud. That palace was built there 
decker of one hundred and fifty guns. is nothing left of Byzantium, save its history. | in order to avoid the dangerous residence of 
After gazing with wonder and mute aston-| But the city of Constantine has bequeathed | the old seraglio, wherein scarcely ever a sul- 
ishment on this immense and truly extraor-|to us a few legacies, whereby to keep us in| tan died a natural death. 
dinary amphitheatre, the imagination, by a|mind of its former power and splendour.| Stretching away as far as the eye can 
wee though perfectly natural effort at|The first great dome you see on my left is| reach, are villas side %y side, until they are 
amplification, could continue this illusion, and | the mosque of St. Sophia, once the magnifi-| lost in the perspective. In front of the sultan’s 
convert the whole scene into a vast Coliseum, | cent temple of Constantine, and dedicated to | palace is dnchated a great part of his splendid 
with its arena overflowed with water, and the| the worship of the religion of Christ. The | navy, three and four deckers, with their bright 
moving objects on its surface, acting out to|tall column rearing its head just beyond, is| brass guns “in battery” grinning from every 
the life, scenes of a splendid naumachia, | another relic of the early times, and near it| port; frigates, sloops and brigantines, tenders, 
worthy of the greatest Cesar that ever ca-|are the ruins of the palace of Constantine. _| launches, gigs, and caiques. 
tered for the insatiate desires of a Roman! Those immense arches striding from hill} The whole area of these waters is filled 
world. The first object of importance near|to hill, and embracing the valley between,| with vessels of every nation, and ad a 
to me is the Seraglio Point, and which always | form the aqueduct of Justinian, and are no| possible shape, from the ancient: form o 
attracts the stranger’s earliest attention ; bat doubt built on the site of a much earlier struc-| building of those who, in Scripture times, 
I must acknowledge, that however great my|ture; for not even young Byzantium could| went “down to the sea in ships,” to the 
impatience had been to see this celebrated | have existed without bringing the sweet water | splendid merchantman of modern times. 
spot, my disappointment exceeded it. Instead | in this manner to its gates. One ortworuined| In every possible direction are to be seen 
= stately palaces and oriental grandeur | baths, in addition to the above, are all that is| clipper boats of curious shapes, and filled nee 
which most travellers describe as belonging | visible of the Roman city from this point. | various fancy costumes, feluccas and xebecs, 
to this renowned residence of so slanpaetel These splendid sudnenanins many of teas, with lofty lateen sails, swelling in the breeze, 
tans, I saw only a mass of irregular buildings, | were Christian temples, which the religion of|careering and curvetting around us, contri- 
thrown together without any architectural | Mahomet has now converted into mosques. | buted to fill up the measure of this fairy scene. 
rule, and in defiance of all good taste—be| Every hill is covered with them, and the; On the moment of our —e there was 
that taste eastern or western. The only re-| tortuous sky-line of this beautiful panorama | one of the greatest cannonadings I ever heard 
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THE FRIEND. 








sinking ship. Confidence is the very soul of countrymen, Thome and Kimball. They were 
prosperity; of the existence of this confidence | highly esteemed here by all classes, and had 
in this island, the immense operations in real | {ree access to every source of valuable in- 
estate since the first of August, are abundant | formation. If they have not done justice ta 
proof. There are multitudes of instances in| the subject of their book, it is because the 
which estates have sold for $20,000 more than | manifold blessings of a deliverance from 
was asked for them six months ago ; and yet at| slavery are beyond the powers of language 
that time they were considered very high. A|to represent. When I attempt, as | have 
proprietor who was persuaded a few weeks| done in this letter, to enumerate a few of 
since to part with his estate for a very large | them, I know not where to begin, or where 
sum of money, went and bought i¢ back again|to end. One must see, in order to know and 
at an advance of $9,600. A great many long | feel how unspeakable a boon these islands 
leases of property have been entered into. An | have received,—a boon, which is by no means 
estate called “ Edgecumbe,” mentioned by | confined to the emancipated slaves; but, like 
Thome & Kimball, has been rented for 21 | the dews and rains of heaven, it fell upon all 
years at $7,500 per annum. Another, called|the inhabitants of the land, bond and free, 
the “ Hope,” has been rented for ten years at | rich and poor together. 
£2000 sterling, equal to $9,600 per annum.| It is here a common thing—when you hear 
Another, after being rented at a high price, | one speak of the benefits of emancipation—the 
was re-let by the lessee, who became entirely | remark, that it ought to have taken place 
absolved from the contract, and took $16,000 | long ago. Some say fifty years ago, some 
for his bargain. If required, I could give | twenty, and some, that at any rate it ought 
you a host of similar cases, with the names /|to have taken place all at once, without any 
of the parties. But it seems unnecessary.| apprenticeship. The noon-day sun is not 
The mere impulse given to the value of pro-| clearer than the fact, that no preparation was 
perty in this island by emancipation, is a| required on the part of the slaves. It was 
thing as notorious here, as the fact of eman-| the dictate of an accusing conscience, that 
cipation. foretold of bloodshed, and burning, and de- 
But are not crimes more frequent than be-| vastation. Can it be supposed to be an acci- 
fore? I have now before me a Barbadoes| dental circumstance, that peace and good-will 
newspaper, printed two weeks since, in which | have uniformly, in all the colonies, followed 
the fact is stated, that in all the country pri-| the steps of emancipation? Is it not rather 
sons, among a population of 80,000, only two | the broad seal of attestation to that heaven- 
prisoners were confined for any cause what- | born principle, “ It is safe to do right?” Dear 
ever | brother, if you or any other friend to down- 
“ But” says a believer in the necessity of | trodden humanity, have any lingering fear 
colonization, “‘ how will you get rid of the|that the blaze of light which is now going 
negroes?” I answer by adverting to the spec- | forth from the islands will ever be quenched, 
tacle which is now witnessed in all the islands, | even for a moment, dismiss that fear. The 
of the former proprietors of slaves, now em- | light, instead of growing dim, will continue 
ployers of free |abourers, using every endea-|to brighten. Your prayers for the safe and 
vour to prevent emigration. Trinidad, Deme-| happy introduction of freedom, upon a soil 
with shouting, and revelry,and merry-making,|rara, and Berbice, want labourers. The|long trodden by the foot of slavery, may be 
yet now, when the last link of slavery was| former has passed a law to pay the passage | turned into praises—for the event has come 
broken, for ever, sobriety and decorum were| money of any labourer who comes to the|to pass. When shall we be able to rejoice in 
especially the order of the day? The perfect | island, leaving him free to choose his employ-| such a consummation in our beloved Ame- 
order and subordination to the laws, which| ment. Demerara and Berbice have sent|rica? How I long to see a deputation of 
marked the first day of August, are yet un-| emigration agents to this and other islands, | slaveholders making the tour of these islands, 
broken. .We have now nearly five months’) to induce the labourers to join those colonies, | [t would only be necessary for them to use 
experience of entire emancipation; and 1 | offering high wages, good treatment, &c. On| their eyes and ears. Argument would be 
venture to say, that a period of more profound | the other hand, Barbadoes, Grenada, St. Vin-| quite out of place. Even an appeal to prin- 
peace never existed in the West Indies. There | cent, and all the eld and populous islands, in- | ciple—to compassion—to the fear of God— 
have been disputes about wages, as in New | dividually and collectively, by legislative re-| would not be needed. Self-interest alone 
England and in other free countries; but no| solves, legal enactments, &c. loudly protest | would decide them in favour of immediate 
concert, no combination even, here; and the| that they have not a man to spare / What is | emancipation. 


in my life. All the vessels of war in the 
harbour poured out their thunders from hun- 
dreds of brazen mouths, and some of such 
enormous size as seemed to shake the very 
waters under us. It was some fete day, and 
the sultan, going to mosque, was being sa- 
luted, as is the custom here. 

At the quay, I found that there were oil 
cloth cloaks provided for us, in order to pre- 
vent contact with any person who might pos- 
sibly communicate the plague to us, 

We had to scramble up the steep hill 
through Galata to Pera, where our hotel is 
situated. ‘That and the excitement and fa- 
tigue of this most eventful day of my life, 
have so exhausted my mental faculties, and 
prostrated my physical strength, that I am 
sure no other excuse need be given you for 
the many exceptions you will have reason to 
take with this present tedious letter. 

























From the Mercury. 


Letter from W. R. Hayes, Esq. Barbadoes, 
W. I. to H. G. Ludlow, of New Haven. 


Barsapoks, Dec. 26, 1838. 

I gave you, in my last, some account of the 
manner in which the first day of emancipa- 
tion came and went in this island. We very 
soon afterwards received similar accounts 
from all the neighbouring islands. In all of 
them, the day was celebrated as an occasion 
“of devout thafksgiving and praise to God, 
for the happy termination of slavery.” In all 
of them, the change took place in a manner 
highly creditable to the emancipated, and in- 
tensely gratifying to the friends of liberty. 
The quiet, good order, and solemnity of the 
day, were every where remarkable. Indeed, 
is it not a fact worth remembering, that 
whereas, in former years, a single day’s re- 
laxation from labour was met by the slaves 





























only attempt at a combination was among the | still better, the old island proprietors are on Ever yours, 

planters, to keep down wages—and that but| every hand building new houses for the pea- W. R. Haves. 
for a short time only. 1 will not enter par-|santry, and with great forethought adding to == 

rye - the questions, whether or not their comfort ; knowing that they will thereby From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 

the people will continue to work for wages, | secure their contentment on their native soil. : ; ider. 
whether they will remain quiet,—or on the| As a pleasing instance of the good under- ee eee 
other hand, whether the island will be suffered | standing which now exists between proprie- Tho enseet mavepled af last, 


to become desolate, and the freed slaves re-| tors and labourers, I will mention, that great; To refine wine or cider, take new, sweet, 
lapse into barbarism, &c. These things have | uumbers of the former were in town on the| skim milk, that drawn at night and skimmed 
been speculated about, and gloomy predictions | 24th, buying up pork, hams, rice, &c. as|the following morning, or morning’s milk 
have had their day ; the time has now come) presents for their people on the ensuing| skimmed at night; one pint to a quarter 
for the proof. People do not buy land and | Christmas; a day which has this year passed | cask ; pour it into the liquor to be refined, 
houses, and rent properties for long terms of| by amid scenes of quiet, Sabbath devotions, a | the coldest weather of winter, and stir it up 
years, in countries where life is insecure, or! striking contrast to the tumult and drunken-| thoroughly to incorporate it completely ; let 
where labour cannot be had, and the tendency | ness of former times. I cannot close this| it settle and your work is done. The liquor 
of things is to ruin and decay. In short, men, | subject, without bearing my testimony to the | will be pure and fine, and will have a pecu- 
in their senses, do not embark on board a|correctness of the statements made by our|liar richness imparted to it by the process. 
























been long in use amongst extensive dealers 
in these liquors, and was obtained from a 
gentleman who had long practised it with | 
great success and profit. R. 


From the Massachusetts Spy. 

Antiquities.—We find in the Cincinnati 
Gazette of the 12th Sept., a letter from Pro- 
fessor Locke, employed in the Geological 
survey of Ohio, giving an interesting account 
of an ancient Fort, in Highland county, now 
covered with trees at least six hundred years 
old! ‘The description of this fortress, doubt- 
less erected by a people differing in many 
respects from the North American Indian of 
the present day, is exceedingly interesting, 
and we give it entire: 


ANTIQUITIES OF OHIO. 
Mr. Eprror. 


This mode of refining cider and wine has|freestone abundant in the entrenchment, each 





Dear Sir,—While on the Geological exami- 
nation of Adams county, I observed from the 
heights of several mountains, there called 
“ knobs,” a conspicuous and insulated elevation | 
several miles to the northwest, which for the 
purpose of some topographical sketches, I | 
determined to visit. I found it to be near 
Sinking Springs, on the road from Maysville 
to Chilicothe, and within the limits of High- 
land countye It is called, in the vicinity, 
“Fort Hill,” from an ancient work which 
occupies the top of it. After groping my 
way without a guide, one mile through a bye- 
road, and another mile on foot through a 
forest, | reached the top, which is a level 
table of 35 to 40 acres. Here [ was sur- 
prised to find an ancient work, in many re- 
spects surpassing all others which I had seen 
in Ohio. The mountain is 500 feet above | 
the bed of Brush creek, which washes its| 
base, and 800 to 1000 feet above low water | 
of the Ohio, and mostly of solid stone, inter- 
rupted only by thin layers of clay and marle| 
—yet it is covered with soil and with forest | 
trees. The rocks proceeding upwards are, 
in perpendicular height, ascertained by the 
barometer, 150 feet of cliff limestone, 250 | 
feet of slate, and 100 feet of freestone, covered | 
by about 20 feet of clayey soil, being a natu-| 
ral stratum of slate and clay, traversing the | 
freestone formation, the upper part of which | 
is here wanting. ‘This terrace of soil pro- 
duces a luxuriant forest of sugar trees, elm, | 
poplar, oak, chestnut, &c., some of which are 
21 feet in circumference. The whole is 
enclosed with a ditch and wall which is one 
mile and five eighths long, and flanked by four 
regular bastions. The ditch is 64 feet wide, 
and by descending at first, abruptly, gives 
the appearance of a second or interior wall. 
From this it slopes gradually to the immedi- 
ate foot of the wall, where it deepens sudden- 
ly again. The base of the wall is 40 to 60 
feet, and its outward slope is made to coincide | 
with the precipitous slope of the hill, which | 





all around is about 150 feet, almost inaccessi-| foot, which would give to this tree the age of 
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man, with his hands alone, being thus an 
efficient piece of artillery. The height of the 
wall, from the bottom of the entrenchment is 
generally from 4 to 7 feet, but.in some places 
it is 20 feet. The substance of it has been 
determined by the nature of the materials 
excavated, and cousists of stone mixed with 
earth. In many places, the ditch has been 
excavated by quarrying through the solid free- 
stone. In one place only, I saw the stone laid 
in regular range work like masonry: and this 
might have been the natural strata of the 
freestone, left in the wall by entrenching 
within. 

I happened to have along with me my 
miniature instruments for surveying, of which 
my microscopic compass, made by Tronghton 
and Simms, is the principal; with these I 
commenced a survey immediately by “ mean- 
dering.” This was a difficult task, for the 
large trees and an abundance of Pawpaw 
bushes, did not permit us to range on an 
average more than 150 feet at the time. I 
had no assistance, except a lad, my son, who 
accompanied me. Yet excited by the subject 
I made not even a halt, until after a whole 
day of fatigue, in the heat, without food or 
water, we had, by 49 lines of course and dis- 
tance, come round “ toa sugar tree, the place 
of beginning.” I had not the least idea of 
the form of the work until I drew the plot 
which “closed” within 20 feet. It consists 
of four unequal sides, curved inwards, and 
meeting in four acute “salient angles,” at 
which there are peculiar open bastions, the 
walls curving outward a little, like the lines 
of a parenthesis, and finally running parallel 
to each side of a road, which enters at the 
very angle. This road comes up along a 
ridge less precipitous than other parts of the 
hill. The north bastion is peculiar, and con- 
stitutes the citadel. The gorge to it is long 
and narrow. ‘The bastion is large, and hav- 
ing four concave sides, has three little bas- 
tions, thus constituting a complete fort within 
itself. The wall girts the hill at all points, 
below the level of the table within, but at the 
citidel the ditch commences with a perpen- 
dicular precipice of freestone, 20 to 30 feet 
high, leaving the interior, like the top of a 
castle, girt with a moat and wall at its base. 
At distances nearly equal there are in the 
whole line of wall 28 openings or gates.— 
These were originally, in all probability, closed 
by woodwork, and the wall itself surmounted 
with palisades. 

In the midst of the enclosed table is a pond, 
which, although it had recently been drained 
of three feet of its usual contents, still, on Aug. 
25th, contained water. A chestnut tree, six 
feet in diameter, standing on the top of the 
wall, serves to mark its antiquity. noting 
and measuring the annual layers of wood, 
where an axeman had cut into the trunk, I 
found them at the rate of nearly 200 to the 


bly steep, and below that still a steep hill to) 600 years. How much longer the wall had 
the base. Thus, by nature and art, the out-| been standing, I saw no means of determining. 
ward defence is a wall of stone 100 feet in| A poplar tree, 7 feet indiameter, standing in 
perpendicular height, down which the ¢e- | the ditch, allowing the thickness to the layers 


fenders might roll the broken fragments of | which I have found in the poplars, 170 to the 











foot, would give nearly the same result, 607 
years. 

This work differs from all others which I_ 

have seen, except that at the mouth of the 
Great Miami, which I had lately surveyed.— 
A figure of this last work accompanies Gen. 
Harrison’s Address on the Aborigines, lately 
published in this city. These two works are 
as perfect a counterpart of each other as the 
ground and circumstances would permit, with 
the difference that Fort Hill is superior in 
magnitude, strength, and romantic site to that 
on the Miami. 
_ Probably no place in Ohio, and few places 
in the world, are better calculated by nature 
for a “strong hold” than Fort Hill; and no 
plans of “ ancient works” yet discovered, show 
more skill in the design or labour in the 
execution. Yet the traveller who, from the 
above sketch, shall be induced to pay the hill 
a visit, will likely be disappointed, for the 
dense forest will permit him to see only a few 
rods at a time, and will not allow him to be 
impressed at once with its general grandeur. 
It is probably on this account that even the 
surviving pioneer companions of Gen. Massie, 
the patriarch of this part of the country, knew 
nothing of this curiosity. 

A more particular account of this and other 
curiosities in the same neighbourhood, may 
be expected in my next geological report. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Joun Locke. 

Cincinnati, Sep. 10, 1838. 








THE SONIFERON. 


This is a powerful hearing apparatus for 
the deaf, of a very curious construction. It is 
intended to stand upon the table at which the 
deaf person is sitting, and receives the voices 
of persons in the room, carrying the sound to 
the ear in such a highly magnified state, that 

be effects upon an experimenter who is not 
deaf, are not very agreeable. A sound too 
feeble or too distant to be heard by the finest 
ear, becomes immediately perceptible by pas- 
sing through the instrument; indeed, if the 
experiment be essayed at the time when 
universal stillness seems to prevail, the ear is 
soon made sensible of the fallacy of that im- 
pression by being invaded with a host of 
sounds as surprising as unexpected. But, not- 
withstanding those effects may be overpower- 
ing to a healthy ear, they are desirable to the 
deaf, whose faculty of hearing is become too 
torpid to be aroused by the ordinary stimulus. 
Dr. Scott, who a year or two since introduced 
the accoustic apparatus called ear cornets, is 
the inventor of the Soniferon.— London paper. 








Geological Wonder.—An English paper 
states that the miners in Ridgehill coal pit, 
near Oldham, a few weeks since, struck upon 
a rock, on cutting which they found imbedded 
in a solid mass, a frog alive / It was dis- 
covered at the distance of one hundred and 
four yards below the surface, and was of a 
coal colour ; but $n being brought out of the 
pit, it became of the usual hue. It was alive 
some days after it was exhumed. 
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MEMORIAL OF MARY ANTHONY. 


A Testimony of Cincinnati Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, held 19th of seventh month, 
1838, concerning our esteemed Friend, 
Mary Anthony, a member and elder of said 
meeting, who died sixth month 16th, 1838, 
aged 88 years and seven months. 


She was the daughter of Samuel and Han- 
nah Jordan, and was born in Nansemond 
county, Virginia, in the year 1749. Her fa- 
ther was an approved minister in the Society 
of Friends. Her mother died when she was 
very young, and her father not many years 
after; but their piety and exemplary lives 
were often referred to by her with feelings 
of gratitude, as a means of turning her atten- 
tion to serious subjects, and establishing her 
principles on that sure foundation from which 
they were never changed. When about the 
age of seventeen, she renounced the gay and 
fascinating things of this world, appeared in 
the plain garb of a Friend, and confessed her 
Lord and Master before men; and such was 
her devotion and exemplary conduct, that 
when about twenty-two, she was appointed to 
the station of an elder, the important duties 
of which, her sourd judgment and religious 
discernment enabled her to discharge with 
much usefulness to society during the re- 
mainder of her life. 

At the age of twenty-five, she was married 
to Christopher Anthony, an approved minis- 
ter of the gospel, with whom she lived in 
much harmony and love for more than forty 
years, and was truly an helpmate to him, not 
only in temporal things, but in promoting his 
labour in the vineyard of her beloved Master. 

In the various relations which she bore to 
others, whether as a parent, a neighbour, or 
a member of religious society, she was go- 
verned by the “law of kindness,” and few 
have passed through life more universally 
beloved. Her mind was greatly expanded, 
and deeply imbued with Christian feeling,— 
love to God and love to man. In her the 
needy ever found a sure and ready friend ; 
her house was for many years an agreeable 
resting-place for those journeying in defence 
of the gospel; in whose company and con- 
versation she experienced great delight. 

Although she had the charge of a numerous 
family, (her husband being frequently absent 
labouring in support of the gospel,) it may be 
said, that, like Mary the sister of Martha, she 
was not cumbered about many things, but had 
“chosen that part which should not be 
taken from her.” She so fully appreciated 
the command, “ Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and him only shalt thou serve,” that 
every other consideration was made to yield 
to this important duty ; hence it is not recol- 
lected that her seat was ever vacant when 
meeting time arrived, on account of temporal 
concerns, or from the inclemency of the wea- 
ther. She was careful to take her seat in 
due season, and it is believed, ever felt a 


























deep concern to “ worship God in spirit and 
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the silence of all flesh for the renewal of her 
strength. It was her daily practice to spend 
a portion of time in retirement and medita- 
tion, being careful not to suffer any thing to 
divert her from an observance thereof, say- 
ing, with David, “ I will not offer burnt offer- 


ings to the Lord of that which costs me no- | 


ae 
hen services were assigned her in the 
church, she yielded a ready compliance, with- 


out making objections, and performed them. 


with alacrity and zeal. And she held that 
all who were appointed to such services 
should be sound in the faith. 

She was a firm believer in the doctrines of 


the Christian religion, as held by ancient | 
Friends ; and on one occasion bore this em- 
phatic testimony to their excellency : “ though 
they are self-denying doctrines, and many 
there be that fall on the right hand and on the | 
left, yet I can set my seal to them, that they 
are no cunningly devised fables, but the ever- | 
lasting truth. I have endeavoured, to the best | 
of my ability, to live up to them, and am now 
willing to die by them.” 

She also bore a decided testimony to the | 
unchangeableness of the doctrines of the 
Christian religion; she said there were no 
new doctrines, there could be none ; the ever- 
lasting gospel, which the angel, flying in the 
midst of heaven, was commissioned to preach | 





| that is impure or unholy can enter. 
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them. She gratefully acknowledged their 
kindness to her, and, as her manner often 
was, ascribed this favour to the goodness and 
mercy of her heavenly Father, and further 
said, “‘ though the heavens and the earth shall 
pass away, yet the promises of the Almighty 
remain sure ;” “them that honour me, I will 
honour, and they that despise me shall be 
lightly esteemed.” 

As years increased, her mind was centered 
more and more on heaven and heavenly 
things; the redemption of the soul was a sub- 
ject that appeared to occupy much of her 
time and attention, and she often made it the 
occasion for solemn and instructive conversa- 
tion; every other consideration seemed to be 
unworthy of attention, in comparison to se- 
curing an interest in heaven, where nothing 
Death 
was viewed by her as an event exceedingly 
awful; she said it was a great thing, a nice 
point to be prepared to die, and she feared 
many rested in a false hope, and that some 
who are making high professions, will, at the 
*‘ great day,” receive the awful sentence, “ I 
never knew you: depart from me ye that 
work iniquity !” 

When, through age and infirmity, she be- 
came confined, and was prevented from at- 
tending our religious meetings, she still re- 
tained a deep concern for the welfare of So- 


to them that dwell upon the earth, and to|ciety, and her views remained clear, deep, 
every nation, kindred, tongue, and people,|and comprehensive on religious subjects. 
saying with a loud voice, “ Fear God, and Among other things that engaged her atten- 


give glory to Him that made heaven, and 
earth, and the fountains of waters,” is the| 
same gospel that is to be preached now and | 
to the end of the world. 

She often bore testimony to the excellency 
of the Holy Scriptures; she preferred them 


When near her close she became too weak 
to read them herself,—many chapters were 
daily read to her. 

She had an unshaken confidence in the 
goodness, the mercy, and the superintending 
providence of Almighty God; she believed 
that every act of dedication, every service 
done in the church, however small, would be 
duly recompensed ; that “ whosoever gave to 
one of the little ones, a cup of cold water 
only, in the name of a disciple, should in no 


tion, she felt and expressed a deep concern, 
that there might be a sound and living min- 
istry, and that those, whose duty it is, should 
exercise timely care therein. 

Many were the expressions dropped during 
her last illness, evincing the same lively faith 


to all other books, and spent much time in| that had been her support through life; and 
their perusal; and her esteem for them ap-|it is believed it will be profitable to preserve 
peared to increase with advancing years. |a few of them. 


Toa friend, who expressed much sympathy 
with her in the great privation of not being 
able to attend meeting, she said, “ My dear 
Master knows I am not able to go, therefore 
|he will excuse me, and I have experienced 
ithe Divine presence to be very near me in 
my chamber.” She often said, she felt the 
| Everlasting Arm to be underneath, supporting 
and sustaining her. 

When she heard that some who had occu- 
pied prominent stations had left our Society, 





wise lose his reward.” 

Slavery was considered by her as an evil 
of great magnitude, and she bore a faithful 
testimony against it. When near her close, 


and rejoice, that although she had spent a 
large portion of her life in the midst of slave- 
ry, she had never participated in the sin of 
oppression, but that she had acted up to the 
rule of “doing unto others as we would they 
should do unto us.” 

In the 85th year of her age, she attended 


the conclusion, expressed much thankfulness 


she said she could look back with consolation | 


the yearly meeting for the last time, and at 


and the spirituality of our religion, and had 
| adopted shadows for the substance, she ex- 
pressed her disapprobation, and the sorrow 
which she felt on account of their apostacy, 
and exclaimed in the language of the apostle, 
“ Why turn ye again to the weak and beg- 
garly elements, whereunto some desire to be 
in bondage,” Truth is the same: unchange- 
able,—though all men forsake it. 

In viewing the approach of death, and 
speaking of the worthlessness of the riches 
\and honours of this world, she said, ““ What 
|would I have to support me now, did I not 
|know my fcundation to be the Rock or 


in truth ;” and when meeting closed, she ob-| that she had been permitted to meet with her| Aczs.” 


served a gravity becoming the occasion. She 


friends in that capacity, and to feel so much 


was a great lover of silent worship, and well| love and unity, it being her firm conviction, 


knew the importance of waiting upon God in| that it was a final separation from many of |of spirit, and a fear that there yet remained 


Not long before her close, she was closely 
tried ; she was permitted to feel great poverty 
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something for her to do; but after being en- ‘desire after the true and saving knowledge of | glory and honour which belong unto him, as 
gaged for some time in prayer, she had a| Christ Jesus, it is on my spirit yet further to| he is the Fulness, and sitting at the right hand 
remarkable assurance of her acceptance ; she | open and manifest the nature and property of| of the Father; inferring from such our testi- 
said it seemed as though an audible voice had | this principle and light ; whose fountain is the 


spoken in her ear, “ be not dismayed, inas- 
much as thou hast been faithful and retained 
thy first love, when thou passest over this 
rough Jordan, I will be with thee, and its 
waves shall not overflow thee ; and the change 
for thee shall be most glorious!” And such 
was the effect of this assurance, that she re- 
tained her confidence to the last. 

In the course of her long confinement, her 
sufferings were very great, but she bore them 
with much patience. It is not recollected 
that a murmur ever escaped her lips; but she 
frequently adverted to the sufferings of her 
dear Redeemer, and said that hers were not 
to be compared to those which he endured 
for her; and she several times said “ death 
has no sting, and the grave will have no vic- 
tory.” She had a desire that when the last 
hour approached, her mind might be preserv- 
ed in clearness; and there was abundant evi- 
dence that her prayer was granted. 

In reviewing the life of this heavenly- 
minded woman, the mind rests with satisfac- 
tion on the theme. If we look through a long 
succession of years—if we look back on the 
morning of her days; the meridian of her 
life, or on her setting sun ;—through all, we 
find her pursuing the pious, even tenour of 
her we = ;—through all, we find her the con- 
sistent Friend, the firm and zealous Christian ; 
the humble dedicated follower of a crucified 
Redeemer ;—and at the final close, like the 
wise virgins, her vessel filled with oil, her 
lamp trimmed and burning bright ;—‘ Her 
bow abode in strength, and the arms of her 
hands were made strong by the hands of the 
mighty God of Jacob.” “The eternal God 
was her refuge, and underneath were the 
everlasting arms.” 


Signed by direction of the meeting. 


Cares W. Tavtor, Clerk for the day. 
Harriet Sreer, Clerk. 


For “* The Friend.” 
EXPOSITION OF THE FAITH OF FRIENDS. 


On the Divinity and Offices of ovr Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 
(Continued from p. 159.) 
CHARLES MARSHALL, 


“The travail in spirit of the messengers 
and servants of the Most High in ages past, 
was the same as now it is, viz: To turn peo- 
ple from darkness unto light, and from the 
power of Satan to the power of the Living 
God; thereby in no wise invalidating Christ 
Jesus, his manifestation in that bodily appear- 
ance, neither his sufferings, death, resurrec- 
tion, or ascension; but brings ati people, 
guided thereby, unto that which will open the 
eyes of their understandings, whereby they 
all come unto such a condition, and spiritual 
understanding, as to see and know their benefit 
by that appearance of the Saviour of the 
world; for this we testify, All are perfected 
by that one offering that are sanctified.” 

“* Now for the sake of all who do or may 


eternal Being, and everlasting Ocean of Divine 
fulness, and its nature and quality is one with 
this Fountain from which it comes: John tes- 
tified, In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, &c. In him was 
life, and the life was the light of men. He 
also testified, that he was not that light, but 
came for a witness, to bear witness, that that 
was the true Light, which lighteth every man 








mony, as if, whilst we testify to his appear. 


ance in our hearts, we exclude his presence 
elsewhere ; which inference, I say, is as irra- 


tional, as it would be for any to conclude, that 
because we say of the shining and appearance 
of the sun, there is the sun; or the sun there 
appears ; therefore we exclude the being of 
the sun elsewhere. For its virtue is commu- 
nicated to our natural bodies, every one having 
in measure, some enjoyment of the virtue or 


that cometh into the world: so the original of | light of the natural sun, which is light to the 


this light is Christ Jesus, the Word. 

“But some may query thus, Is Christ the 
Light in every man? To which I answer: 
Christ doth appear by his light in every man ; 
and the Light which comes from Christ is in 
every man; as is clearly demonstrated from 
the Scriptures of Truth; and though I ac- 
count it unnecessary to answer the curious 
inquiries of such, who seeking to know much, 
do not walk answerable to what they know; 
yet for the sake of such, whose understand- 
ings are not opened, and yet are inquiring the 
way to Sion, I add this similitude: The natu- 
ral sun is placed by the Creator to lighten 
the outward world, and doth extend from its 
body a measure of its light and natural pro- 
perty, shining on the just and the unjust, and 
so doth daily give forth of that virtue which 
is inherent in itself; when the sun shineth on 
any object whatsoever, we sometimes say, the 
sun there appears, and other times we say, 
there is the sun; the propriety of either of 
which expressions, I suppose, none will ques- 
tion ; for light in that appearance is seen, and 
virtue is felt, penetrating to the refreshment 
of our natural bodies ; and this light and heat 
is inseparable from the fulness; and notwith- 
standing it daily shineth and displays its vir- 
tuous life into, and over all the earth and its 
inhabitants, yet its body is not any way ex- 
hausted or altered through ages and genera- 
tions. 

“ And so, I say, that Christ, the universal 
Fountain of Life, the Sun of Righteousness, 
the Ocean and fulness of spiritual light, life, 
and virtue, from whom is communicated a 
measure of his nature, property, and quality, 
is given of the Father, to enlighten all the 
sons and daughters of men, who accordingly 
are all enlightened with his spiritual appear- 
ance; and though this appearance cannot be 
called the fulness, yet being a measure of that 
fulness, it is one in nature and property with, 
and inseparable from, the fulness ; and though 
through its virtue life is daily communicated 
unto the sons of men, who, waiting for the 
appearance thereof, as for the morning light, 
cannot live unto God without it, yet doth he 
admit of no diminution, alteration or change ; 
but all fulness of divine light, life, and glory, 
doth and shall, through every age and gene- 
ration, remain with him. And albeit the veil 
of darkness hath overshadowed the hearts of 
some, so as when we give testimony unto the 
universal appearance of the Sun of Righteous. 
ness, in the hearts of all the sons and daugh- 
ters of men, they are ready to say, such a 
testimony leads to the diminishing of that 





eye, even as the outward eye is light to, or 


of the natural body ; and whosoever they are, 


whose invisible senses are quickened by the 
influencing virtue which proceeds from the 
eternal Sun of Righteousness, do thereby see 
and discern, that these things are according 
to the clear manifestation of truth in their 
inward parts; and from a true sense thereof, 
can of a truth give this certain testimony, 
that Christ, the Lord, by his holy, quickening 
spirit, hath appeared in them, to the quicken- 
ing of their immortal souls ; and that through 
believing in the light, and obedience to his 
appearance, being come out of that state 
which is reprobated by the Lord, can of cer- 
tain experimental knowledge say, Christ is 
in us the hope of glory. And so when we 
direct people to this Word, Light, Law, 
Grace and Spirit, we do not thereby intend, 
that Christ Jesus, the Light of the World, 
and Gift of God, is not the true Saviour, 
Redeemer, and Reconciler of mankind unto 
God.”—Works, page 71—76. 1673. 

In an essay, entitled “* A Warning unto the 
Rulers and People of England,” he says :— 

“So hath there been an endeavour in our 
day, to misrepresent the servants and people 
of the Lord, as deniers of salvation by Jesus 
Christ ; making his birth in Bethlehem of 
Judea, his travails, sufferings, blood, death, 
resurrection and ascension, of no value; de- 
niers of the Scriptures of Truth ; and instead 
thereof, preaching up salvation by meritorious 
works of our own; and, in short, representing 
us as enemies to Christianity: concerning 
which charges, and eyery particular of them, 
full, clear, and demonstrative answers have 
been and are given, unto which I refer all un- 
satisfied persons. That which lies on my 
spirit at this time, is to declare in the pre- 
sence, name and power of the Everlasting 
God, that these things spoken and written of 
us, are as false as the accusations of the Pha- 
risees concerning Christ Jesus, and as false 
as the accusations of the Jews concerning the 
Apostles—for, 

“1st. We declare to all nations, tongues, and 
languages, that we believe in the One, Holy, 
Everlasting God— 

«2. We believe concerning him, that he is 
a Spirit; and concerning his worship, that it 
is in spirit, and spiritual— 

“3d. We believe, preach, and publish sal- 
vation, in or by no other name, but in, by, 
and through Him, of whom all the prophets 





gave testimony, the apostles preached, the 
primitive saints believed and received, name- 
ly, Jesus Christ.”—p. 128. 


1674. 
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WILLIAM BAYLY. 

In a work, entitled “* Rebellion Rebuked,” 
written by this Friend and John Crook joint- 
ly, the following language is used :— 

“ We believe and testify, that this Jesus of 
Nazareth wrought out, or fulfilled all right- 
eousness in his obedience both in doing and 
suffering the holy law and will of God, and 
that this righteousness, so wrought out and 
fulfilled, was not for himself, but for or be- 
cause of, all such as truly, seeing they have 
no covering or righteousness of their own, 
flee unto and lay hold of him and his ever- 
lasting righteousness, by a true and living 
faith. And we do further testify, that this 
choice raiment of Christ’s righteousness, is 
not brought forth and put upon the back of 
any prodigal, while he remains in a far coun- 
try, feeding amongst the swine, but at, or 
upon, his return to his Father’s house. And 
such poor, naked, starved, and undone sin- 
ners, as in theinselves, seeing their own right- 
eousness to be as a filthy thing, are the pro- 
per subjects of this righteousness, as being 
now made meet to be made partakers of it.” 
—p. 19. 

“We believe and testify, that this blood 
exceeds not only the blood of bulls and of 
goats, but the blood of the best man or men 
that ever was, or shall be in the world. And 
we do in the sight of God really own the 
blood of the Son of Man, both according to 
the history, and in the mystery, (as we do his 
cross,) both as shed for us, and to be drank 
by us, both as bespeaking remission of sin past 
through faith in it, and as sprinkling the con- 
science of true believers, and cleansing them 
froin all sin. Therefore it is called the pre- 
cious blood of Christ, as being of an incor- 
ruptible nature, 1 Pet. i. 18, 19, and is there- 
fore said to speak better things than the blood 
of Abel, being, by way of emphasis, called the 
blood of his dear Son, &c., and is also called 
a price: ‘yea, ye are bought with a price,’ 
1 Cor. vi. 20, By all which it is manifest to 
be of infinite value, both in the account of 
God, and all those that know it, by being 
witnesses of its virtue, sprinkling their hearts 
from an evil conscience, Heb. x. 22. But 
because we testify, that it is not the notion, 
or bare historical and literal belief of those 
things, that justifies or 8 us really free 
from that wrath which comes upon every soul 
of man that doeth evil, whether Jew or Gen- 
tile, professor or profane, but only the life and 
virtue of this blood, received into the heart 
by that living faith, which Christ alone is the 
author of; therefore we are branded with 
slighting the blood of the man Christ, &c. 
though we testify our esteem thereof, both in 
the history and in the mystery, and that with- 
out the life and virtue of this blood there is 
no remission.”—p. 20. 

‘**And be it known to thee and all the 
world, that the Quaker owns no other right- 
eousness to be justified by, but the righteous- 
ness of Jesus Christ ; the righteousness which 
is of God by faith in him, according to the 
Scriptures of Truth ; nor no other name under 

heaven by which men can be saved, whatever 
any of you dream of them ; and yet they de- 
sire that those gifts and virtues which the 
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Spirit of God works in their minds, may stand 
and be increased, according to that good ex- 
hortation, 2 Pet. i. 5, * Add to your faith 
virtue, and to virtue knowledge, and to know}l- 
edge temperance, &c. for he that lacketh 
these things is blind.’ ”——p. 37. 1673. 


In reply to W. Haworth, who charged 
Friends with being proud and pharisaical, and 
despising Christ’s blood which was shed for 
them on the cross, he says— 

“What! our perfection the same which 
every babe in Christ hath, and yet proud, 
pharisaical, despising Christ’s blood, not priz- 
ing his sufferings and atonement, and a de- 
ceived people; how can this be, W. H.? 
Surely thou hast greatly belied and abused the 
babes in Christ, as thou wilt remember one 
day ; for we do highly prize the blood, suffer- 
ings, and atonement of Christ Jesus, beyond 
expression, though such as thou speak all 
manner of evil against us talsely, as God is 
our witness, &c.”—** Counterfeit Convert dis- 
covered,” p. 98.——1676. 

To the same opponent, he says :— 

“How darest thou say that I called the 
Light the blood of Christ, or the blood that 
cleanseth, as in the 139th p. of thy book? 
Let the reader see that 43d page of my book 
thou quotest, where my words are these, But 
the precious blood of Jesus Christ, as of a 
Lamb without spot and blemish, 1 Pet. i. 
18.—p. 107. 





For“ The Friend.” 
WORSHIP. 


The worship of God is a weighty thing, 
and there have been and still are many errors 
about it, and the errors therein are of dan- 
gerous consequence, both in relation to men’s 
eternal state hereafter, and to their right 
constitution, peace and welfare in this world. 
It is not every man that would thrust himself 
upon the Lord, whom the Lord will accept; 
but “the Father seeketh such to worship 
him.” John iv. 23. There is a capacity to 
be found in man, to make him a worshipper; 
even such a capacity as may enable him to 
perform that worship which God requireth of 
him. ‘The worshipper in the times of the 
yospel is “ he that is born of God.” He that 
is drawn out of the dark spirit of this world, 
and formed anew in the light of God’s Spirit: 
he that is a Jew inward, he that hath the un- 
circumcision.of his heart cut off by the power 
of God; this is the worshipper whom “ the 
Father seeks to worship him.” The place 
of worship in the New Testament, is where 
the spiritual worshippers meet together. The 
place is spiritual. As the worship is spiritual, 
so is the place where it is to be offered. 
This, then, is the way of worshipping in the 
true light; divers living stones meeting to- 
gether, every one retiring in spirit into the 
living name, into the power which begat 
them, they all meet in one and the same 
place, in one and the same power, in one and 
the same fountain of life. Here they bow 
down to the Father of life, offering up living 
sacrifices to him, and receiving the bread and 
water of life from him, and feeding in the 
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rich pastures of his infinite fulness. In the 
holy city, in the living temple, which is built 
by God of the stone which all other builders 
refuse, is the place of the worship of the living 
of God, where the true Jews meet to offer up 
a living sacrifice to the Father of life; and 
where they meet with such a glorious pre- 
sence and power of the Father, as none but 
the true Jews were ever acquainted with. 
The sacrifices of the true worshippers are 
the gifts of his Spirit: these they offer up, 
and nothing else. The breathings which the 
Father gives into the heart of the child, they 
are breathed back unto him in the same spi- 
rit of life ; in the living sense, in the quicken- 
ing power. Nothing of man’s wisdom, no- 
thing of man’s invention; nothing according 
to man’s will, that would please the flesh, or 
seem glorious in its eye, is offered up here; 
but the exhortations, or directions, or reproofs 
that spring up in God’s light, in God’s wis- 
dom, they are given forth in the leadings, 
and by the guidance of his Spirit, and they 
reach to the hearts of those to whom he 
pleaseth to direct them. The seasons of the 
true worship stand in the will of God. They 
are gifts, and the time of them stands in the 
will of the Giver. Prayer isa gift: a man 
cannot pray when he will; but he is to watch 
and to wait, when the Father will kindle in 
him living breathings towards himself. So 
the word of God, whether of exhortation or 
instruction, is a gift, which is to be waited 
for, and then to be given forth in the life and 
strength of that Spirit which caused it to 
spring. Indeed it is a hard matter either to 
speak the word of the Lord, or to hear the 
word of the Lord. A man may easily speak 
what he invents, and another may easily hear 
and judge of such words; but to speak the 
word of life, requires the tongue of the learn- 
ed in the language of God’s spirit; and to 
hear the word of life, requires a quickened 
ear; and to know the times and seasons of 
the Spirit, requires both being begotten of the 
Spirit, and being acquainted with it. Wor- 
ship is a deep exercise of our spirits before 
the Lord, which doth not consist in an exer- 
cising of the natural part or natural mind, 
either to hear or speak words, or in praying 
according to what we of ourselves can appre- 
hend or comprehend concerning our needs ; 
but to wait, in silence of the fleshly part, to 
hear with the new ear what God shall please 
to speak inwardly in our hearts, or outwardly 
through others who speak with the new 
tongue, which he unlooseth, and teacheth to 
speak ; and we pray in the spirit, and with 
the new understanding as God pleaseth to 
quicken, draw forth and open our hearts to- 
wards himself. Thus our minds being ga- 
thered into the measure, or gift of grace, 
which is by Jesus Christ; here we appear 
before God; and here our God and his Christ 
is witnessed in the midst of us. This is that 
gathering in the name, which the promise is 
to; where we meet together, waiting with 
one consent on the Father of life, bowing 
and confessing to him in the name of his 
Son ; and that fleshly part, that fleshly under- 
standing, that fleshly wisdom, that fleshly will, 
which will not bow, is chained down and kept 









under by the power of life, which God stretch- | 
eth forth over it, and subdueth it by.—From | 







Prom the Indiana Temperance Advocate. 
“TOUCH NOT THE BOWL.” 


Look at yon form of man, upon whose brow 

Is the deep impress of corroding wo,— 

Look at his tattered garb,—his languished eye, 
His pallid cheek: and ask the reason why : 
Alas! that meagre form was once the pride 
Of all who looked upon him,—by his side 
Walked his confiding partner, while success 
Crowned every enterprise with happiness. 
Once genius poured her glories on his sight, 
And his bright fancy grasped them with delight; 
But ah! Intemperance! the child of Sin— 
Opened her snares, and took the captive in. 































































Go to the hut where Penury and Pain, 

With ghastly sickness, hold their dreary reign ; 
Where pleasure finds nu entrance,—where Despair 
With her infectious breathing, taints the air ; 
Survey its wretched inmates,—would’st thou know 
The hidden source whence all their sorrows flow ? 
Intemperance, laughing, cries, “ I did the whole! 
I gave, and they partook, the tempting bow! !” 


Go to the prison-house,—assume the task 

To gaze upon its sufferers,—and ask 

Why man,—whose energies were given 

To fit him for a blissful seat in heaven,— 

Should thus degraded be—shut from the world, 
And into infamy’s black torrent hurled ? 
Intemperance cries,—* "T'was under my control,— 
I gave, and they partook, the tempting bow! !” 






Mortal! Touch not the bowl,—within it lie 
Despair and anguish, hopeless misery !— 

It sparkles to entice thee,—yet beware! 
Remember,—thousands have been ruined there! 
*Twill kill the body !—It will kill the soul! 
Mortal! Touch not the bow]! Touch not the bow]! 


COLD WATER. 


This is a true aqua vitae—the very elixir 
of life. There is nothing like it to promote 
health and lengthen days; to keep off the 
blues ; to lubricate the eye, and to energize 
the brain, inthe whole Materia Medica. The 
habitual use of it, both external and internal, 
from the tenderest age, would, I was going to 
say, prevent half the “ ills which man is heir 
to.” 
cure sprains and bruises. I have tried it for 
thirty years upon myself and in my family, 
with infallible success. A small quantity of 
it, freely applied for a few minutes, when 
your child has fallen down stairs, or cracked 
his finger, instead of his walnuts, is worth 
more than all the camphorated Jamaica in 
the apothecary shops. And then, those co- 
pious morning ablutions, sparkling from the 
pure fountain, both in winter and summer, 
how invigorating, how delightful! You smile, 
I suppose, but how delightful? Try it. Just 
accustom your children to it, at all seasons of 
the year, and in a cold room, and see if they 
do not become fond of it. Continue the prac- 
tice of washing them freely in cold water 
every day in the year, as soon as they are out 
of bed, and it will ere long become too grate- 
ful to be omitted, when they are too old to 
require your particular attention. For my- 
self, I would almost as soon drink a tumbler 


January, to use the same temperature in wash- 


Brief Selections from the writings of Friends.|1 cannot help pitying those pale-faced, half 


There is nothing like cold water, to| 
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ing, or bathing, I mean so long as I am in 
health. It is altogether too qualmish. And 


animated little dolls, that are doomed to shiver 
over a hot fire, under the application of warm 
water, in preparing them for breakfast, instead 
of mantling their cheeks, and kindling up 
their bright eyes, with both the water and 
the air, at the freezing point. 

In regard to the daily and exclusive use of 
cold water, as a beverage, I do not intend to 
argue the question, whether it ought entirely 
to supersede tea and coffee, among the adult 
members of our families. I might bring high 
authorities against both the berry and the leal. 
But allowing that persons of full age, or in the 
decline of life, who have always been indebted 
to China and St. Domingo for their most pala- 
table drinks, may still continue to use tea and 
coffee, with impunity, I am fully persuaded, 
that our children ought to grow up in the habit 
of total abstinence from them, as well as from 
all intoxicating beverages. They do not 
need them. The appetite does not naturally 
crave them. A tumbler of cold water, at 
breakfast and at tea, as well as at the dinner 
table, is better and sweeter—-yes sweeter 
when the frost is spangled upon the windows, 
as wel! as when they are thrown open to woo 
the breezes of summer. I am convinced, that 
if children were encouraged to keep on the 
cold water level, for eight or ten of the first 
years, but few would call for any thing strong- 
er in after life—-Dr. Humphrey's thoughts 
on Education.—(N. Y. Observer.) 











Starting Children in the World.—Many 
an unwise parent labours hard and lives spar- 
ingly all his life for the purpose of leaving 
enough to give his children a start in the 
world, as it is called. Setting a young man 
afloat with money left him by his relatives, is 
like tying bladders under the arms of one 
who cannot swim—ten chances to one he will 
lose his bladders and go to the bottom. Teach 
him to swim, and then he will never need the 
bladders. Give your child a sound education, 
and you have done enough for him. See to 
it that his morals are pure, and his mind cul- 
tivated, and his whole nature subservient to 
the laws which govern man, and you have 
given him what will be of more value than 
the wealth of the Indies. You have given 
him a “start” which no misfortune can de- 
prive him of. The earlier you teach him to 
depend upon his own resources the better. 
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The New York Commercial Advertiser 
mentions having received files of the Jamaica 
Despatch and the Royal Gazette, to the 21st 
of last month, and that both those papers give 
melancholy accounts of the state of matters 
in the island. The principal complaint, how- 
ever, seems to be, says the Commercial, not 
of actual misconduct on the part of the 


of luke warm water as, even in the month of| labourers, but that they will not work except 


at such rates as would be ruinous to the 


planters. ‘They demand five shillings a day, 
while the planters offer from one and eight 
pence to three and four pence—the day he._ 


ing fourteen hours, and on some estates six. — 
teen. 


We have very little faith in these newspa- 
per statements, and the real cause of most of 
the existing difficulties between the planters 
and the labourers, we still believe to be the 
want of a considerate and liberal policy on 
the part of the former. For an exemplifica- 
tion of the kind of policy to which we allude, 
we refer our readers to the highly interesting 
letter from Barbadoes, of W. R. Hayes, to 
H. H. Ludlow, of New Haven. 


HADDONFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, 


Under the care of Amy Estlack and Sister, 


Will be vacated from the 13th of fourth 
month, to the 6th of fifth month, when it will 
be ready again for the reception of pupils. 
The course of instruction will embrace the 
following branches, viz. Orthography, Read- 
ing, Writing, Grammar, Composition, History, 
Botany, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Geo- 
graphy, Elements of Astronomy, of Natural 
Philosophy and Chemistry. School books and 
Stationary will be furnished at moderate prices. 
Terms 30 dollars per quarter of twelve weeks, 
payable in advance ; washing included. No 
deduction will be made for absence, except 
from indisposition. Pupils can be admitted at 
any time for a quarter or more. Each one is 
to be furnished with a wash basin and towels; 
and to have her clothing &c. distinctly marked. 
The scholars will be expected to attend the 
religious meetings of the Society of Friends. 
Those who intend to send pupils at the opening 
of the school in the fifth month, are requested 
to forward their names early in the fourth 
month. 

Application may be made at the school, or 
to Wittram Evans, No. 134, South Front 
Street, Tuomas Kire, No. 32, North Fifth 
Street, Harker and Suivers, No. 45, Arch 
Street, Philadelphia; Henry Warrineron, 
Westfield, Josern B. Cooper, Newton, New 
Jersey. 


d ie to the writer of the obituary of 
jote that a deviation from the copy 
, read wae instead of were. 







Erratum.— 
J. E., in our las 
occurred. In line 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting, Twelfth street, on 
the 20th instant, Eomunp Havitann, of the city of New 
York, to Emity, daughter of Eli Welding, of this city. 





Diep, at West Bradford, on the 18th of first month, 
at the residence of her brother-in-law, John Embree, 
Marcarerra, daughter of Lydia Jacobs, in the 46th 
year of her age. 

With Christian patience and resignation she endured 
a painful iilness, in the — part of which she passed 
through much mental conflict; but her trust and de- 
pendence being alone in her Redeemer, an evidence 
of Divine acceptance was granted her, and she de- 
parted rejoicing in the full assurance of a blessed im- 
mortality. 
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